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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Broadly estimated, twelve hundred training schools for nurses in the 
United States, connected with hospitals of varying size and condition, 
are with this month getting into line for the study period of the year, 
and certain problems that always have existed and probably will exist 
for many years to come are forcing themselves upon the attention of the 
teaching body. 

Perhaps at the present time one of the newest difficulties comes 
from the fact of the lowered age at which pupils are having to be 
admitted, due to the great increase in hospitals, demanding larger num- 
bers of pupil nurses than can be secured of a more mature age, and to 
the greater increase in the opportunities for occupation for the class of 
women who in earlier years went into the nursing field, — an economic 
condition which has to be recognized, and which is having, if we look 
at the matter squarely, a deteriorating influence upon the hospital 
service of the country. 

The nursing in a hospital to be done most effectively requires the 
stability of character and the mature mind of a woman, and cannot be 
so well done by a girl fresh from a grammar or high school who has 
not yet passed beyond the rollicking age. Girls of eighteen and nineteen, 
who are now being taken into our hospital schools almost everywhere, 
have not yet reached the age when they should be bound by the rigid 
discipline necessary for the most effective administration of a well-organ- 
ized hospital ; they have not reached the age when they see life seriously 
and are willing to sacrifice their daily pleasures for the end in view. It 
seems cruel to crush out of girls who are not prematurely developed 
that buoyancy and love of fun which are properly theirs at that age, and 
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yet if they have undertaken to do this work it has to be done, — with 
increasing effort and expenditure of strength on the part of those respon- 
sible for them, and with increasing resistance from the pupils, as the 
younger element forms the majority. We have in mind a nurse who 
cared for us in our recent hospital experience, graduating at twenty-one 
after a three years' training, who had a way of standing at the window 
and saying, " Oh, the grass is so green," or " The sun shines so beautifully 
to-day," which always filled us with a desire to send her out into the 
open, where she properly belonged, to enjoy it. We know of no better 
argument in support of the central nursing college idea than the needs 
of this younger group of pupils. Their entrance into the grim experi- 
ences of the battle of life and death might then be delayed another year, 
during which period they could get the theoretical part of their work, 
and yet have the freedom and pleasures of college life. The spirit of 
comradeship and team work which would grow during this year would 
bind them more closely together later in professional spirit. 

Until these central schools come into existence, the whole problem 
rests with the superintendent who must add to her duties as supervisor 
and administrator that of supervisor of recreation, first to see to it that 
the hospital employs as many graduate nurses and maids as will make 
it possible for the pupils to have the time for recreation to which they 
are entitled and, on the other hand, to insist that during their hours on 
duty the pupils shall be held up to the highest standards of those respon- 
sibilities which they have voluntarily undertaken to fulfil. 

Every school should have provided a recreation room with a piano 
and, if possible, space for in-door games, as well as out-door facilities 
for sport in the open air, and should encourage the students to invite their 
friends periodically for an evening, so that the social side of their nature 
may be gratified in a way that is legitimate and they may be kept from 
seeking amusement outside in questionable or forbidden ways. 

While making this plea for innocent recreation of a proper kind, we 
also want to insist that the superintendent see to it that in the nurses' 
home and in the dining-room these young women shall be required to 
conduct themselves with due regard to decency and decorum, such as is 
consistent with lady-like behavior anywhere. A light step, a courteous 
manner of speech and a soft voice do not interfere with a nurse's enjoy- 
ment and are just as important a part of her training as a knowledge 
of asepsis, and cannot be acquired if only practised in the wards and 
neglected in the off-duty hours. It is rarely that a nurse is criticised 
for her lack of technical skill, but her lack of good manners and common 
courtesy are often the subject of comment, and we think this is due to 
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a great extent to the careless habits acquired during the three years of 
residence in the nurses' home. 

Proper supervision of these young women by older nurses of experi- 
ence becomes a more vital necessity every year, and nowhere is this of 
greater importance than in the obstetrical ward and the operating room. 

OUR ANNUAL MESSAGE 

Everything seems so harmonious and peaceful so far as any public 
demonstration is concerned, both with the Jouhnal and nursing affairs, 
that we think perhaps it is a condition to rather put us on our guard 
against falling into slothful ways. 

Our first word is to the pupils just entering the schools, to remind 
them, especially those of the good and well-equipped schools, that the 
nurses of the past began under rather primitive conditions. Of text- 
books there were practically none, lectures were few, and the lecturers 
inexperienced. The nurse who learned under those conditions did so in 
spite of circumstances and because she was so eager for knowledge. She 
borrowed medical books from the doctors and bandaged everything in 
her room about which a bandage could be wound. Even now, with so 
many advantages in the way of classes, lectures, mannikins, charts, clinics, 
etc., the good a nurse will gain from her instruction depends in a large 
degree upon herself. She who floats through a hospital course absorbing 
only a little of what is offered her can graduate and yet remain amazingly 
ignorant of the real structure of the body and its working, of the under- 
lying principles and laws which control the life and health of the individ- 
ual and the community, and will have no good foundation to build upon 
as experience brings her new revelations and new problems. On the 
other hand, a nurse in a small school with meagre facilities! may, if she 
is of an inquiring mind, thoroughly interested in all that pertains to 
her work, follow up each clue that presents itself to further and further 
study until she has made plain to her mind the case before her. 

We want to caution this young nurse about allowing herself to carry 
any of her difficulties into the sick room of her patient, and to remind 
her that no matter how discontented she may feel, how overworked she 
may think herself to be, how tired she is, no inkling of all this should 
reach her patient. These things work on the sympathies of a person not 
in normal health and often make sensitive persons refrain from asking 
for care they really need, while for a nurse to take advantage of these 
sympathies to say that she is too tired to give a bath or has been on her 
feet so long she cannot stop to freshen a bed or rub a back is not only 
a great breach of professional etiquette but would justify her immediate 
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dismissal from the school if it were known. Unfortunately such errors 
do not as a rule come to the knowledge of the superintendent, and a nurse 
may go through her whole term slighting her duties, and forming habits 
that stand absolutely in the way of success later, without detection or 
correction. 

The complaining habit is a mistake in any class of workers, but is 
especially to be deplored among those who have undertaken work which 
calls for willing service to humanity. 

NURSES' STRIKES 

One of the deplorable conditions that we think has grown out of 
the admission of younger women with a lack of appreciation of profes- 
sional responsibility of their calling has been nurses' strikes, several in- 
stances of which have come to us, and which have been made the most 
of by enterprising newspaper reporters. 

We do not mean to say that there may never be grievances which 
justify a nurse in wishing to leave the hospital or which make nurses of 
a school feel that they must unite in protesting against them, but to 
resort to a method which endangers the lives and comfort of the patients 
is beneath the dignity of any woman wishing to call herself a nurse. 

In several instances which have come to our knowledge, nurses have, 
at a given hour, left their wards and refused to return to duty until 
certain requests have been complied with, the patients being left without 
adequate care for a number of hours. While we cannot condemn too 
strongly the strike method, we will suggest that where nurses feel that 
conditions are so arbitrary that they cannot be endured, the proper 
method of procedure would be a courteous written communication, 
addressed to the proper authorities of the hospital, signed by all those 
members of the school who wish to abide by its conditions, giving sufficient 
time for the hospital authorities to secure substitutes if they do not wish 
to meet these demands. 

When a woman enters a training school she assumes certain profes- 
sional obligations which are entirely above and beyond those of the com- 
mercial worker, and the methods of the commercial worker cannot be 
resorted to without lowering the whole status of the nursing body engaged 
in life and death problems. 

SUGGESTIONS TO ORGANIZATION WORKERS 
We have known of nurses who, until they have actually graduated, 
had no idea what an alumnae association meeting was like, and who 
felt ill at ease and out of place when attending her first meeting. We 
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want to suggest that, especially where meetings are held in a hospital 
or nurses' home, members of the senior class be asked to come when they 
are off duty, so that they may get into touch with what is being done. 
The young graduate who in attending meetings feels at first that there 
is no special need for her, should realize that she is by her very presence 
helping forward the cause of nursing progress and its great uplift and 
that in time the work will become familiar to her so that she may do her 
share. The one crime that cannot be forgiven her is indifference. 

To older workers who are discouraged and feel that nothing is being 
accomplished, we would say turn back five, ten, or twenty years in 
nursing affairs and try to realize that the very kind of effort you have 
been making has brought about immense results. Our national and 
international associations, our higher standards, our legal recognition, 
our periodicals and books, our funds for various purposes have all come 
about largely through the efforts of members of local organizations banded 
together in state and national organizations. 

In plans for the winter's programmes, certain subjects must not be 
forgotten. Suffrage should be given a hearing on both sides, with strong 
speakers for and against. It is one of the burning questions of the day 
and no one has a right to be indifferent but should take a stand one 
way or another. Teaching the young the problems of sex is a subject 
that some woman physician should be asked to explain, or some social 
worker who has had special experience. 

Of course no association affiliated with the American Nurses' Associa- 
tion will let the winter pass without a special session on the Bed Cross 
or without a committee to help double the subscription list of the 
Journal. In those centres where there is a woman's college or a 
woman's department of a college the practicability of establishing a 
preparatory nursing department should be looked into. It may take a 
number of years of agitation to bring practical results, but such an agi- 
tation over the length and breadth of the country will make itself felt 
sooner than we realize, if carried on systematically and universally. No 
association should allow the interstate secretary to pass its way without 
stopping. 

The two funds of the national association, — the Isabel Hampton 
Eobb Educational Fund and the Nurses' Belief Fund, — are two objects 
for which appeals may properly be made and entertainments of all kinds 
given, such as fairs, dances, card parties, which are perfectly legitimate 
ways of raising money for such purposes. The Teachers' College course 
and the Journal Purchase Fund, which have occupied so much time and 
thought, and to which such generous contributions have been made, are for 
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the present not in need of assistance, and efforts should be concentrated on 
the other two and knowledge of them brought to the pupils in training 
who with those who follow them will be the beneficiaries. Private duty 
nurses who form so large a proportion of the membership of the local 
organizations are, of course, interested in these schemes and may perhaps 
interest their patients as well. 

HELPING OUE SUCCESSORS 

Another thing that the great rank and file of nurses may do is to 
concern themselves with the choice of schools being made by their neigh- 
bors and friends and to endeavor to see to it that the young women 
entering the profession select good schools with proper equipment and 
teaching force. Such schools are now to be found in almost every 
centre, and by recommending these many a young woman of good edu- 
cation will be turned in the right direction and not allowed to drift into 
those commercial institutions whose principal form of education is the 
granting of a diploma, after several years of hard work, with a great 
flourish of trumpets at the time of graduation, which serves as a means 
of advertising the hospital. There are many instances of able women 
drifting into these inferior schools through ignorance and we are moved 
to appeal to the nurses now in practice to bestir themselves in behalf of 
such pupils. Let the ignorant and purely commercial women supply the 
vacancies in such places and let us help the really worthy to something 

better. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE SLUMS 

We feel that we are treading on delicate ground when we appeal to 
the great army of nurses who are working among the poor and lowly 
to guard themselves against the adoption of the speech they hear around 
them. It seems almost impossible for some of them to avoid falling into 
the vernacular of the slums, using the idioms of the foreigners or the 
slang of the street, and those who are living in that environment fall 
into such habits almost unconsciously. In the struggle for the advance- 
ment of nursing in all its various branches, the choice of language be- 
comes almost as important as conduct in its influence upon outside people. 

Some heads of nursing staffs are using every effort to help their 
assistants preserve their good English, calling their attention constantly 
to any carelessness, and having them criticise each other, while others 
of equally influential position are themselves flagrant examples of care- 
lessness in this respect. 

This precaution should also be adopted by nurses in hospitals where 
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the patients in the wards are drawn from the ignorant and foreign ele- 
ments and where the house doctors are often careless or free in speech. 
The head nurse of each ward or floor should have the same thought for 
her helpers as we have suggested above, trying to keep her nurses to a 
high ideal of thought and speech and to preserve them from coarseness. 
Probably her own example speaks louder than any words in this respect. 
Another bad habit common to many schools is that of nurses calling 
each other by their last names. They are carrying this habit so far 
that they speak of each other in this way to the patients or to their 
friends outside. If life is too short to use the simple title of Miss, 
then we would make a plea for the use of the Christian name in address- 
ing each other. It would be vastly more womanly and dignified. 

MEDICAL AND NURSING IDEALS 

When one reads the splendid address of the president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dr. John B. Murphy, given at the last annual 
meeting in Los Angeles, in June, and printed in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association of July 1, one realizes how nearly parallel 
are the aims and standards of the two professions, medicine and nursing. 
Dr. Murphy shows in this report that reforms in health laws and progress 
in medical education are being thwarted at every turn by what is known 
as The League for Medical Freedom, a group of people whose commer- 
cial interests would be interfered with by the carrying out of the higher 
ideals of the medical profession. 

There are many things in Dr. Murphy's address which are of interest 
to nurses and especially interesting to this journal. As a means of 
increasing the revenue of the American Medical Association he stated 
that he could see no reason for refusing to publish in their journal repu- 
table advertisements which tell the truth. Of course the term "repu- 
table " is the point on which opinions would differ and where magazine 
managers have their difficulties. He recommends the establishment by 
the medical profession of a health journal for the people which should 
have as associate editors sanitarians, sanitary engineers, sewage and water 
engineers, sociologists, tenement workers, school teachers, child-welfare 
workers and others with allied purposes. 

He also recommends that more of the funds of the association should 
be used for the development of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, which is a weekly, and that a smaller and cheaper monthly 
magazine should also be established to meet the direct needs of the ordi- 
nary practitioner, which should be less scientific and deal with the more 
common, every-day diseases that the medical man has to meet. 
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OPPOSITION IN ILLINOIS 

We understand that much opposition has developed in the state of 
Illinois toward the nurses' registration law and that an effort is to be 
made to have the law repealed, because of its educational standards, and 
it would seem from what we are able to leam that the leaders in this 
movement must belong to this so-called League of Medical Freedom, as 
they certainly cannot be reputable members of the profession represented 
by Dr. Murphy. 

PROFESSOR MILLS' STAND FOR NURSING IDEALS 

While such opposition as that led by physicians in Chicago is dis- 
heartening, we may take courage that eventually the standards for which 
we are struggling will be maintained, especially when we hear such news 
as that of the resignation of Prof. Herbert E. Mills of Vassar College 
from the Board of Education of the city of Poughkeepsie because, in the 
appointment of a school nurse for the city, the board, after formally 
agreeing that the position should be filled by a graduate of the highest 
type, reversed its decision, by a vote of 3 to 2, and appointed to the 
position a woman who had been partly trained many years before, and 
who was strongly endorsed by political and fraternal influences. Pro- 
fessor Mills, in an open letter of protest, quoted from such authorities 
as Lillian D. Wald of the Nurses' Settlement, Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Eussell Sage Foundation's Department of Child Hygiene, Dr. Ernest J. 
Lederle, Commissioner of Health in New York, and Dr. George W. Goler, 
Health Officer of Eochester, who wrote, " I believe it very important that 
the Board of Education should not depart one jot from the rule that a 
nurse desiring an appointment as school nurse should have a nurse's 
diploma from a well-recognized general hospital. No argument of any 
kind should be permitted to overcome this rule. I feel so strongly upon 
this point that I would be willing to officially die for it. I believe 
we ought all to remember that we are establishing standards not only for 
ourselves, but for others who are entering upon the most important work 
of school nursing and school inspection." 

Professor Mills has " officially died " for this cause of nursing 
education. 

NEW YORK STATE MEETING 

The programme for the New York State Nurses' Association is found 
on another page, and gives promise that the meeting will be one of the 
most interesting yet held. Special interest is given it by the fact that 
the sessions are to be held in the Assembly Chamber of the capitol (unless 
the Legislature has failed to adjourn). The address to be given by Dr. 
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Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner of Education, after eight years 
of supervision by the Department of Education, of the administration 
of the law for state registration of nurses, will be one of vital importance 
to the nursing interests not only of New York State but of the whole 
country. 

As we go forward in organization life, the state meetings are becom- 
ing of more importance educationally because they are within reach of 
many who cannot take time or be at the expense of attending the national 
gatherings. 

There has never been a time when those who are intrusted with the 
administration of the law were more in need of the support of the great 
rank and file of nurses than in the present year, and a large attendance 
would act as a great inspiration for courageous and progressive work in 
the immediate future. 

THE INFANT MORTALITY CONFERENCE 

At the conference for the study and prevention of infant mortality, 
which is to be held in Chicago, November 16-18, a session is to be 
devoted to nursing and social work. Miss Nutting, who is chairman of 
that section, sends an outline of the programme which is planned. The 
greatest attraction, probably, is an address on Infant Mortality by Miss 
M. Loane, the English district nurse and writer, whose books on social 
and economic problems are probably known to many nurses. Infant 
Welfare or Milk Stations will be reported by Miss Ahrens of Chicago, 
discussed by Miss Leet of Cleveland and Miss Gallagher of Boston. The 
Henry Street Settlement is offering a prize of $100 to the nurse present- 
ing the best account of the New York milk stations, which it is expected 
will be presented at the conference. Other subjects will be Instruction 
in Infant Care, (a) Little Mothers' Leagues, Dr. J. S. Baker, Director 
Child Hygiene, Health Department, New York, (b) Schools for 
Mothers, (c) In Maternity Wards or Hospitals: In Day Nurseries, 
Mrs. Eeginald Foster, Baltimore, Md. The Relation of District Nursing 
to Infant Mortality, Miss Amy Hughes, General Superintendent, Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses, London, England. Eural Problems in the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality, Miss Ella Phillips Crandall, Instructor Depart- 
ment Nursing and Health, Teachers' College. Visiting Obstetrical 
Nursing, Miss C. C. van Blarcom, Executive Secretary Committee on 
Prevention of the New York Association for the Blind. Co-operation in 
Nursing and Social Work, Miss Alice L. Higgins, Secretary Associated 
Charities, Boston, Mass. Aiding Mothers and Infants in Plaisance, Dr. 
Ancellet, Paris, France. 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT 

With the first number of the twelfth volume of the Journal, we 
are opening again a department which we carried during the first years, 
called Editor's Miscellany, under which heading we shall include from 
time to time abstracts, clippings, and original items that have to do with 
other lines of interest about which every nurse who wishes to keep herself 
in touch with current thought should have some knowledge. 

In this issue we are giving space to " The Eeason Why," a paper 
taken from The Woman's Journal, written by the authoress, Mary John- 
ston, who will be remembered with pleasure by some of our readers who 
had the privilege of being entertained by her at the time of our Rich- 
mond meeting. Recalling the delicacy and refinement of the woman and 
her surroundings, in the setting of the old southern home, they will be 
surprised by the vigor and strength of her argument, and will read it 
with interest, whichever way their sympathies lie. 

There are no other changes contemplated for the immediate future, 
but undoubtedly, after the Journal has been formally transferred to the 
American Nurses' Association, some new plans may be put into effect. 
It is hoped to replace the voluntary collaborators by a paid contributor 
in each large city, and a beginning is already being made toward that end. 
Suggestions for papers and friendly criticism from members of the 
American Nurses' Association are always gladly received by the editors. 



